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OUR HALLS. 



By Mary Giy Humphreys. 



The house, the home in its best sense, is the expres- 
sion of a group of beautiful ideas. Of these it is the en- 
trance, the hall, that anticipates the attractive grace of hos- 
pitality. The ancients appreciated this as we moderns do 
not. The entrance to a Grecian or Roman house with its 
spacious portico, its cheerful, open pillars had an inviting 
aspect. The mosaic " Salve " at the threshold spoke the 
word of welcome, and even " Cave Canem " gave a 
friendly warning. 

The entrance to a modern house is, for the most part, 
a black cavernous opening, suggestive of gloomier depths 
beyond. No matter what light and cheer may be beyond 
these, there is the first preliminary chill to overcome. In the 
city where land has a value which must limit 
all dimensions, there is an apparently plausible 
reason for the dark tunnels intended for ingress 
and egress. But even in city houses, the dis- 
couraging aspect of the halls is, in great measure, 
due to our making of them simply a passage- 
way. The hall is the Cinderella of the house- 
■ hold, while the drawing-room is the proudest of 
the sisters. 

Architecturally considered, no part of a house 
has the possibilities of the hall. But of this we 
need not now speak, but of the hall as it ministers 
to the directness and light of daily life. 

In most houses the drawing-room is a sort 
of fetish, to which every other part of the house 
must bow. In it is placed all that is most elegant 
and attractive, to be enjoyed only at intervals and 
with attendant ceremouies. In cities the sitting 
and living rooms is usually in the rear of the 
house, and overshadowed by the rear walls of 
the neighbouring houses, and from which the 
most animated sights are the maids hanging out 
clothes or the cats scaling the dividing fences. 

To detach the drawing-room wholly from its 
position in the heart of the American matron 
cannot be hoped for, and not even desired. But 
to persuade her to divide its honors and emolu- 
ments may not be so hopeless. 

The hope of the hall is in extending its offices 
in the household. In the allotment of the inte- 
rior of even city houses, there is no reason why 
the halls should not be wider, even if not so 
long, and the drawing-room made narrower aud 
its loss compensated for by extending it behind 
the hall, leaving, if necessary, a narrow passage 
leading to the extension, if there be one. In 
return, the hall can serve some of the purposes 
of a sitting-room, accessible to the sights and 
sounds of the streets, and presenting to the guest, 
in its surroundings, the full taste of the charm of 
home. 

To this, as to all ideas, some modifications 
suggest themselves. Tout ^arrange, says the 
French aphorism; and the casual objections do 
not do away with the value of the idea in 
general. The immediate ushering in of a visitor 
is not always opportune, and while the embroidery 
frame may find a place in the hall, the sewing 
machine may not. But the use of a hall for 
some of the services of a living-room implies a 
certain number of the details of domestic life 
not now usually to be found there. But these 
only add to its beauty and attractiveness. 

To begin, we must first suppose that it is 
broader, and not so long ; that it is, in fact, 
rather the shape of a small oblong room in which 
the stairway makes cosy recesses. The first con- 
sideration is that it should be well lighted. 
Being wider, there is no reason, if there is not 
room for a window in addition to the door, that 
the door should not have spacious side lights. 
These should give not only light but color into 
the hall. In every case stained glass should 
play a prominent part, rather than laces and cur- 
tains. 

Stained glass does not necessarily mean ex- 
pense. Beautiful and desirable as is the stained 
glass now used in decoration, plain sheets of 
ruby, olive and blue, whose cost is but a trifle 
more than plain glass, will still give color, and 
make an interesting panorama of the life and 
motion of the street. In using this plain glass, 
the best method is to use deeper tints, ruby, for 
example, in the lower panes of the side lights, 
carried, if you will, into lighter points, almo9t 
fading into white at the top, and over the doorway, giving 
plenty of light, and yet a roseate glow into the room. In 
a window a screen of glass in the lower lights is sufficient. 

If draperies are used, there is nothing better than 
Madras muslin, whose creamy ground is broken with melt- 
ing shades of pink and blue, or the delicate pinks and 
yellows and greens of the Japanese 6ilks and their imita- 
tions. These should be strung on brass rods, and admit 
being pushed to one side as needed. 

The fire-place is really the domestic altar, the true rally- 
ing point of the household. A fire-place or grate in the 
hall of a city house is not always easily accomplished, but 
it is worth some consideration to secure it a place. To 
return in this connection to the architectural importance of 
the hall, no part of the house has such opportunities, and 
of these the fire-place, next to the stairway, is the greatest. 

An oblong hall, or hall room, compels a much more 
satisfactory setting of the stairway. The ordinary long, un- 
broken flight is not only exceedingly ugly, buf wearisome, 



and physically to be avoided. A hall in which this long 
flight is impossible is at once commendable. An oblong 
room requires that the stairway be broken into landings, 
or its direction turned. This may be done by coiling it 
like a serpent in one corner, and by an unbroken curve 
contrasting with the straight lines, of the rooms, or by al- 
lowing it to follow the lines of the room. Either way is 
desirable, and presents a pleasant view from the doorway. 

No consideration is given here to halls as show-places 
in spacious houses, but simply as places of beauty and com- 
fort in the houses of people of moderate means. The stair- 
way is placed at a necessary distance from the door, the 
lower steps widening and curving about the newel post. 
Half way up the flight is a landing, from whence the stairs 
turn and overlook like an inclined balcony the hall-door. 
The space underneath is left free, giving room and making 
cosy corners. Now, if possible, underneath and confronting 
the door should be the fire-place, or grate, and its mantel- 
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piece. This may be made as handsome, elaborate and stately 
as 'taste and means will allow, with its attendant tiles, brass 
fender and other brass accessories. In any case its chief 
ornament will be the ruddy, hospitable fire. 

In most houses the only furniture of the hall is the 
cumbrous hat-rack, without even a single hard wooden hall 
chair for the tired and delayed messenger or errand boy. 
The importance of the hat-rack, with its octopus arms, is 
over-estimated. The hat-rack is certainly a necessity, but 
not such an elephantine necessity. When it is a question of 
room, it would be better to merely have hanging pegs, and 
a drain pipe in the corner metamorphosed with palette 
scrapings for an umbrella-stand. Very ornamental hanging 
hat-pegs can be made. I have now in my mind a large 
hanging shield covered with ruby velvet and studded at the 
edges with brass nails, on which brass wardrobe hooks are 
fastened, doing ' duty in a narrow hall. At least one hall- 
chair or 6tool is needed in the most contracted entrance, and 
the necessity everybody will at once understand. 



But such a hall as we are pleading for demands much 
more furniture. In the space left free by the stairs there is 
room for a comfortable sofa or couch, a small table and at 
least two chairs. These should be odd and unlike if they 
prove to be nothing more pretentious than a steamer chair 
out of place, and an armless splint rocking-chair made gay 
with chintz. There are numbers of odd, beautiful chairs in- 
tended for such places, but the only point to be enforced 
here is that if these are impossible other things will serve. 

Book-shelves and some well chosen books should also 
find a place wherever there is a possibility of people resting 
even for a quarter of an hour. The ornamentation of such 
a hall is free within certain, not' very close, limits. But to 
speak first of its general color, this should be cheerful 
without garishness. The most desirable wall is one that 
is painted so that it can be washed, and is the better for a 
wood wainscotting. There are wall-papers that come spec- 
ially adapted for halls, and among these the choice is wide. 
A wood or stone floor is the proper thing, and 
wood, which is less forbidding commends itself 
to most people. The easiest way of caring for 
this thoroughfare, if the floor is not inlaid, is to 
have it treated to two coats of stain and one of 
shellac. And its brightness is easy to retain with 
a mixture of turpentine and boiled Unseed oil. 
The objection to bare floors is reasonable, but no 
carpet can equal, either in beauty or cleanliness, 
the use of rugs. A narrow rug' should extend 
from door to door, and in every place where a 
person may be supposed to linger a rug should 
be supplied. There is no difficulty now in doing 
this. Auction sales have brought antique rugs 
within modest means, and the imitations are cheap 
and proportionately excellent. 

In the evening the hall should be capable of 
being well lighted. In front a stained glass lan- 
tern or other graceful form may be suspended, 
and side lights extend from each side of the 
mantel. 

In the decoration of the hall, the ornaments 
should be interesting in distinction from costly. 
The trophies of the hunt are found here. The 
rocks and gun cases are stowed in some conve- 
nient spot. Cloissond plaques and hammered brass 
and copper are introduced to our advantage on 
the walls, and as an ornament any piece of gro- 
tesque bronze, or a vase that shall not be fragile. 
The pictures of the hall demand some care. 
The hall may serve, as does the dining-room, as 
the depository of family portraits, and which, as 
may be said here in passing, should never be 
placed in the drawing-room. The best pictorial 
decoration for a hall are works in black and 
white, engravings, etchings, crayons, wood engrav- 
ings and photographs. These are not swung in 
isolated places as oil paintings, but massed. They 
need be framed only in narrow oak or maple 
frames, and hung with but little or no interven- 
ing spaces. If desired, they may fill every empty 
space, and it is very interesting to carry a double 
line of these up the stair wall. 

The landing offers another opportunity for in- 
troducing an ornamental stool, and of course the 
niche for vase or figure, and larger pictures. Here, 
as in every point of view from which the hall 
may be considered, good sense should at first 
be consulted, and good taste may follow. The 
needs of the occupants are the first thing, and 
the embellishments may cluster about these. 
Probably the greatest fault to be avoided, and it 
is one that certainly is manifest in most houses, is 
triviality, a frittering away of space on meaningless 
ornaments. The hall, which is entitled to certain 
dignity, ought especially to be free from this, and 
the more private and domestic apartments re- 
served for ornamental litter. 

All that is said here of the halls of city 
houses is much more applicable to country houses 
and those of smaller towns. Strange to say, that 
when space is a matter of no consideration, the 
hall is generally narrow and contracted, and even 
if space is given to it, it still remains simply a 
passage-way. Out on the level prairies, where 
simply to cover the land becomes an object, the 
hall is rarely more than a few feet, with the 
stairs crowded in, and allowing possibly the pass 
ing of two moderately large people. The halls 
of every house, where it is possible, should be a 
proportionately large room. The old country 
houses in Virginia aud the older settled States 
have beautiful examples of the beauty, dignity 
and importance of the hall. In the modern cot- 
tages of Newport the halls are the most spacious 
and attractive parts of the house— sufficiently large, in fact 
to be transformed, in an emergency, into ball-rooms. 



The second of Mr. Henry Shaw's designs for improve- 
ments in halls is given upon this page. This sketch is look- 
ing toward the vestibule, showing the staircase in about 
the centre of the old hall. To admit of this three feet 
must be taken off the width of the front room, but giving 
to the back room the portions previously occupied by the 
original staircase ; this can be further enlarged and made 
symmetrical by building the bay as shown in the diagram. 
By this arrangement a very effective vestibule hall and 
staircase is obtained and the space is comparatively little 
interfered ■with. This staircase could finish at the first floor- 
and a second staircase carried up between back and front 
rooms or in old position, as will be shown in sketches 
Numbers Three and Four. 



